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The Role of Biased Processing in the 
Development of Aggressive Behavior in Children 



The incidence of antisocial behavior, as well as violent 
crimes, has increased dramatically over the past 25 
years. Juvenile violence has tripled during tliis period. In 
our public schools, for example, more will be spent in a 
year on the repair of vandalism and treating the victims of 
violence than on books. Not all aggressive children grow 
into antisocial adults, but almost all antisocial adults began 
deviant behavior in early or middle childhood. In spite of 
the resources devoted to counteracting antisocial behav- 
ior, treatment and prevention efforts have not been very 
successful. 

Kennedy Center investigator Kenneth A. Dodge* has 
been exploring the processes involved in the development 
of antisocial behavior disorders in children and adoles- 
cents. Much of his research has focused on cognitions — 
what kind of thinking leads to chronic aggressive behavior. 
In addition to addressing an applied problem of the pre- 
vention of aggressive behavior. Dodge's research ad- 
dresses a basic problem of the relation of cognition to 
social behavior- 
Dodge's emphasis cn cognitions grew out of observa- 
tional research on groups of second-grade children; some 
were socially rejected and highly aggressive and others 
were socially adaptive. In order to understand the devel- 
opment of conflicts. Dodge brought together previously 
unacquainted children for free play, one hour a day for 
eight days. With the entire social history videotaped. 



♦Professor of Psychology, Vanderbilt University. Dodge's re- 
search has been supported by NIH Research Career Develop- 
ment Award No. K04HD00806 and Grants No. 38765 and No. 
42498 from the National Institute of Menial Health. 



Dodge was able to observe the development of problems as 
well as friendships. The rejected, aggressive children 
seemed to lack skills in essential social areas, such as 
initiadng peer group entry. This pointed to the impor- 
tance of social cognidve skills and social knowledge in the 
development of adequate peer reladonships. 

Through close examinations of children's interactions. 
Dodge found that when the context among boys in peer 
groups was parallel play, children were not likely to engage 
in aggressive acts. When the play became more rough and 
tumbleoT ambiguously roughy the rejected boys were likely to 
engage in an act of aggression, whereas the socially average 
boys remained unlikely to engage in aggressive behavior. 
This finding led Dodge to focus on the ambi^^uously rough 
play circumstances and to hypothesize that children c^rc 
interpreting these situadons differently. Two kirids of 
cognidve phenomena are involved in the development ot 
aggression, one a cognidve skill and the other a cognidve 
interpretadon or bias, an attribudon or expectancy of what 
is happening in an interacdon. 



A Theory of Social Information Processing 

To understand how aggressive children think in social 
interact* ns. Dodge developed a social informadon pro- 
cessing model of social competence (see Figure 1). The 
model is based on the work of several psychologists, includ- 
ing Simon, Goldfried, Flavell, McFall, and others, in which 
aggressive behavior is viewed as a deviant response, con- 
trasted with socially appropriate, competent behavior that 
occurs as a funcdon of skillful p.ocessing of situational 
cues. 
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Fig. L A social in formal ion protest iig model uf tuiiipciciitc, 
Frum 'A Social Informatiuii Pioccssiiig Model uf Social Coinpc- . 
tcncc in Children," by K. A, Dodge, 1 986, Mititmoia Symposium on 
Child Psychology, p. 84. 



According to ihib ihcur), a child cunics lu a paiticiilai 
bituatiun with a bct uf biulugicall) dclci mined capabilities 
and a set of past cxpeiicnccs, ui a data base. A child 
iecei\es as input sucial cues, such as being tapped fruin 
behind on the shuuldei. A child's lespunse Is h)puthe 
si/.ed to occur as a function of a sequence of processing of 
cues, with deviant behavior occiiiiing as a function of 
deviant processing. 

The first stage is an encoding cues invuhing peicep- 
tiun and a focus of attention on paiticulai cues. Cleail), 
encoding patterns, such asvvhich cues aie attended lu,\vil] 
influence an individual's behavioral response. 

The second stage is a mental repTesenUilion, in which a 
child gives meaning to the encoded ^ucs. Piesumabl), 
cues are integrated with a data base, and a set of decision 



rules is applied. If a pe<M' is laughing when that peer is 
pushing a child to the ground, the child might interpret 
the push as a hostile act, hidividual differences occur, 
both in the decision rules and in their application to cues. 
The rules are assumed to be learned in socialization, 
further contributing to individual differences. One option 
for the child at the second stage is to conclude thai 
evidence is insufficient for a mental representation, re- 
flected in the model as a feedback loop to engage in 
further encoding of cues. At some point, the cues are 
interpreted, even if the representation is as simple as 
threat vs. no threat. 

The third step is a resp07ise search of long-lcnu memory 
for one or more possible behavioral responses. Presuma- 
bly this is also rule governed. If a child ''epre^ nis a peer's 
act as hurtful, response options might include ciying, 
hitting back, or running away. 

A response decision is proposed as a fourth stage. Choos- 
ing a competent response requires representing the pos- 
sible consequences of an act, A deviant response at this 
stage might occur by misrepresenting the consequence of 
an act or representing it in a deviant way, such as "If I hit 
back, ril be respected by my peers*'; or by failing to evaluate 
die consequence and enacting the first response gener- 
ated. Since none of the genenited responses may be 
adequate, the model has another feedback loop for fur- 
dier response generation. 

Since this process is occurring rapidly in real time, a 
response is selected for enaclmenU the fifth stage, in which 
verbal skills and motor skills are employed with protocols 
and scripts. The process continues as an individual self- 
monitors the consequences of the behav ior, which in turn 
pioduces nev> cues, cMid thus the piocess rec)cles in real 
time. 

Several assumptions are made in this model. One is that 
processing occurs rapidly in real time. Another is that 
processing occurs at both conscious and nonconscious 
levels. Perhaps 90% or more of processing is noncon- 
scious, although it might be equally rule governed. Pro- 
cessing is goal-directed. It is possible to separate process- 
ing steps, theoretically and empirically. The way in which 
an individual piocesses cues in one situation is not as- 
sumed to be equivalent tu the wa) that that individual 
piocesses cues in anothei situation. Piocessing is highly 
cue deptndeiit, but within specific domains, ur situations, 
it is h)pothesized that individual difleiences and patterns 
of piocessing cues may bw stable. Dodge proposes that 
piocessing skills are acquired in development and that 
processing biases are acquired in experience. Bias refers 
to the pattern of piocessing that oeeuis uiidei conditions 
of uncertainty. A final hypothesis is that it may be possible 
to modify these piocessing patterns thioiigh iiitei'vention. 
These assumptions have guided a seiies of studies investi- 
gating the basic hypothesis that ehioiiieall) aggiessive 
children aie At iant in theii piocessing patterns at each 
of the steps that have been proposed. 
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Empirical Studies 

In these studies^* emanating from tlic social infuinia- 
tion processing model of competence, the subjects ueie 
aggressi\c children (primaril) boys, although some girls) 
between the ages of 4 1/2 and 12 years, depending on the 
study, as well as a matched group of comparison children 
who were socially well-adapted. Two types of stimulus 
situations were used, peei group enti^ and pro\ocation. 
Typically, a child \aewed a cartoon or a \ideotaped situ- 
ation on aT\'^monitoi . Foi example, one scenario showed 
a child building a structure with blocks. In one \ersiorr, a 
peer entered and knocked over the blocks in an angr^ fit. 
In a second version, the peer accidentally bumped the 
table and said *Svhoops" as the blocks were knocked over. 
The subjectw as asked to interpret what had happened and 
why, i.e., to interpret the peer's intention. Although this 
might seem a simple discrimination, young childrerr var- 
ied considerably in their responses. 

In the first set of studies, Dodge examined children's 
judgments of peers' intentions w.nder conditions in which 
the provocation was ambiguous. The r esults, which have 
beeiA frequently replicated, were that aggressive children 
made hostile attributions irr ambiguous situatiorrs about 
25% of the time vxhereas nonaggressive children made 
hostile attributions about 17% of the time, i.e., aggressive 
children were about 50% more likely than nonaggressive 
children to interpret the ambiguous provocation as a 
hostile act. When children were asked how they would 
respond, astrongrelationv\ asfound be.weerr the interpre- 
tation made and the behavioral resj jnse accessed. Hos- 
tile interpretations led to aggressive r espouses, and berrign 
interpretations led to nonaggressive responses. Since 
aggressive children were more likely than nonaggressive 
children to make hostile inter prctations, they were nrorc 
likely to generate aggressive i espouses. However, everr 
when controlling for the interpretation, the aggressive 
group was slightly more likely than the nonaggressive 
group to generate aggressive behavioral responses. Al- 
though the magnitude of effects \\ as not large, there were 
clearly two differences between the subject groups, diey 
differed in the interpretations made, and, controlling for 
the interpretation, they differed in the responses accessed 
or generated. 

In another set of studies, Dodge examined the accuracy 
of responses to actually hostile or benign cues. In inter- 
preting hostile cues, both aggressive and rronaggressivc 
subjects were found to be highly accurate, with no signifi- 
cant difference between the two groups. However , urrdei 



*Other researchers rnvolved include Cynthia Frame, Juc New- 
man, Robin Murphy, Kathy Biichbdum, Giegoiy PcUil, Melissa 
Brown, Cynthia McClasky, Dan Sonrberg, Joe Price, Janice 
Brown, Zvi Strasberg, Nicki Crick, and Elizabeth Lemerise. 
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the benign condition, when the pr ovocateur was acting in 
an accidental or prosocial manner-, the nonaggressive 
children were found to be more accurate than the aggres- 
sive children, whose errors were primarily ones of pre- 
surrred hostilUy. This ho^^iile aUnbuUonal bta:^ was found in 
arirbiguous provocation circumstances as well as in tests of 
accui'acy of in terpr etation. 

Next, Dodge controlled the interpretation step and 
assessed response search patterns by asking children 
"\Miat could you do if diis happened to you?" In the 
pr ov ocation dorrrain, aggr essive childr en wer c much more 
likely tharr rronaggressivc children to generate aggressive 
responses rather than competent responses. 

In studies of the response decision step, children wer e 
presented with possible responses to various situations 
and were asked to evaluate those responses. For example, 
irr one set of vignettes, children viewed a video of child 1 
at play with blocks, child 2 entered die r oom and wrecked 
the block structure. Three possible responses were pre- 
sented. In Response A, child 1 asked "Hey, why didyoudo 
that?" — an assertive response. In Response B, child 1 said 
'You wrecked my tower, you jerki" and threw a block at 
child 2 — an aggressive response. In Response C, child 1 
cried — a passive response. Subjects were asked to evaluate 
each response, and an endoisementscore was generated. 
Aggressive children were slightly more likely than nonag- 
gressive children to endorse both aggressrvc and passive 
resporrses, arrd they were less likely to endorse assertive 
responses. 

In studies of the erractmerrt stage. Dodge found that 
aggressive children were not as skilled at enacting compe- 
tent responses as were nonaggressive children. 

Irr summary, at each step, aggressive children are less 
sophisticated in dieir processing and more biased in hos- 
tile ways than are nonaggressive childr en. The nragnitude 
of these findings in any orre study, while statistically signifi- 
cant, is slight and ultinrately is not sufficiently informative 
to derive interverrtions for aggressive children. Dodge has 
pr oceeded with this research in three directions to under- 
standwhy these firrdingsare notgr eater in magnitude and 
what mechanisms might be operative. 

Aggregating Processing Differences 

The model posits that pr ocessing is nrultistage and that 
acoirrpctcnt rcsporrsc requires skillful pr uccssirrg at every 
step. Differences at any orre step may account for only a 
small portion of the variance in socially competent out- 
comes, but a comprehensive assessment, within a single 
domain, of all five processing steps and an aggregation of 
diose responses, in a multiple regression or discriminate 
function analysis, might yield a nigher degree of discrimi- 
nation irr predicting the likelihood ofaggressrve behavior. 
To test diis hypothesis in the group entry domain. 
Dodge presented videotapes, which had been used in 
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previoub researc!., tu aggicbbhc and nunaggicb.si%c Jiilcl 
subjects and assessed all fne stages uf piucessing, sepa- 
rate!) and indepciulLiitl). The childicn's actual eiitn 
performance in a gruup situation \\<is <ilsc) <issesscd <uid 
rated on a scale uf cumpctcncc. Dodge found a nunibci 
of statisticall) significant con elatious between piocessing 
at several stages of the model <md gioup enti*) success. 
Again, findings were of lo\\-le\el magnitude, but when 
aggregated in a multiple legicssion anal) sis, unique incic- 
mentsuere found at sc\eial steps of the model. Aciossthe 
five stages of processing, a multiple correlation of .67 was 
obtained, a highh significant result suggesthe of the 
impokunce of piocessing \ iiiables in piedicting beha\- 
ior. 

Dodge wanted to replicate these findings in the gioup 
entn domain and to extend them to the j>AO\ocation 
domain. Thercfoie,hc cokiducted a stud) in which aggie-s- 
si\e and r.onag^;iessi\e ehildi en weie pi evented with stim- 
uli in each of these domains. Processing measuiesat each 
of the five steps and beha\ioial peifoimance measuies 
were collected. When lesults were aggregated, Dodge 
found that group entn success could be piedicted fioiii 
the group entr) process measuies with leasoiiable powei 
of a multiple con elation of .87. Likewise, the piobabilit) 
of aggression in i espouse to a pi o\ocation eould be pie- 
dicted from the pio\oeation piocessing measuies with a 
mulMple correlation of .75. These findings constitute a 
replication of the first stud) and an exteii.sioii to a second 
domain, w ith a finding of e\ en sti ongei pow ci . In genei al, 
the Inpothesis is supported that theie isagieate. picdie- 
tion of aggiessi\e beha\*oial i espouses fioni an aggiega- 
tion of processing measure*- thanfiom an) single measure. 



expeiimentei and a child in the next loom. In this 
eoii\ei.sation. the expeiimentei told the child that he 
would be going into the looin to pla) with the subject- 
child. The child iefu:>ed, stating that the) would not like* 
each othei and would pi obabl) fight. The expeiimentei 
then letunied to the subject's looni, told the subject that 
aiiothei child was about to entei the i ooin, but a^ ' 1 the 
subject to watch additional \ideotapes while vaiting. 
Thus, the cxpeiimcnt simulated the expectaiic) of intei- 
actiiig w ith peeis on the pla)gi ouiid in a situation that ma) 
or may not go well. 

Undei the lelaxed state, iionaggiessi\e bo)s weie 
slightl) nioie likel) to be aecuiate in inteipreting peers* 
intentions in unambiguous situations than w*ere aggres- 
si\^' bo)s. A significant but low-magnitude effect was 
found, siniilai to thalfouiid in pie\ious.studies. Following 
the manipulation of <iious<il, theie w<is no discernible 
effect oil the accuiac> of the noiiaggiessne bo)s, but the 
aceuiac) of the aggiessi\e bo)s detei loiated significant!). 
Siniilai findings heldfoi lespoii.ses to ambiguous stimuli. 
Undei the relaxed ciieumstanees, the aggiessive boys 
weie slightl) luoie likel) than the nonaggie.ssi\e bo)s to 
iiiteipiet an ambiguous pio\oeation as being hostile. 
Following the manipulation, no discernible change oc- 
cuiied in the piopoition of hostile intei pietations made 
b) iioiiaggiessi\ebo)s,bui theaggiessne bo)sweie signifi- 
Ciintl) nioie likel) to assume that a peci was being hostile. 
The aggicssi\c bo)s weic icsoitiiig to then hostile attiibu- 
tional biases and doing so in inaccuiate wa)s. These 
findings suggest that affect, oi some kuid of setting 
\ailable, does ad\eisel) affect the peifoimance of at least 
some children but not otliei childieii. 



Affect and Behavior 

In understanding this peiplexing pioblein of' a- 
magnitude effects. Dodge's second re.seai ch dii ection *s 
been to examine affect as a \ai iable that ma) model ate the 
relation betw. en cognition and bcha\ioi. Thewav a child 
responds in the ielati\el) relaxed setting of a laboiatoiy 
ma) not be piedicthe of that child's beha\ioi on the 
playground. Undei ciieumstanees of aiousal, oi appie- 
hension, the accurac) of interpretation of aggiesM\e chil- 
dren might deteriorate, and the) might be moic likel) to 
engage in aggresshe beha\ioi *ls a function of inational 
processing. A related question ibwhcthei alloi onl) sonic 
children are prone to the debilitating effects of aiousal. 

To simulate whai a child must feel on the playground 
when a fight is likel) to ensue. Dodge brought iggie.ssi\e 
and nonaggrcsshe bo) s into thclaboiator), had thenniew 
some of the same videotapes used in pie\ious research, 
and asked them to interpret intentions of peers. Halfway 
through the experiment, the experimenter left the room 
and the subject overheard, through a microphone and 
audiomonitor, a supposed conversation between the 



Heterogeneity of Aggression 

hi a thiid leseaich diiection, Dodge and his colleagues 
lia\c h)pothe.si/.ed that the magnitude of differences 
between aggressive and nonaggressive childien is rrot 
great because the aggressive group rs heterogeneous. 
Aggressive childien, for example, rrrightdiffei in the kind 
of aggression that the) di^pla). /?(^(^(/^i/6 aggression is an 
angr) response, usuall) in retaliation for some perceived 
provocation and filled with corrsiderable emotion. Itisint' 
mental aggi essioii is a iion-angi'), non-affcet-charged use of 
cocicive behavioi in the seiAice of some other outcome. 
Aspeetii of piocessing that lead to one kirrd of aggiession 
might differ fronr those that lead to the other kmd of ag- 
gression. 

Dodge and Johrr Coie* have developed a teacher rating 
measure to distiiigui.sli betvveerr reactivel) aggressive and 
instruincrrtall) aggressive childicrr. Thev h)pothesi/.ed 
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that these gruups uught lu diflei in theii pattciiib uf 
processing. A child who i ) inaccui.itt at leading otheib* 
intentions and presumes huslilil\ ought tu engage fie- 
qucntl) in reacti\e aggicssion and become angn but 
miglit not be liktl) to engage fiequeiilh in insUuniental 
aggression. On the othei hand, ehildien \shu e\ahiate 
aggression as a positi\e sokttiuu to inlei peisunal piol> 
lems ouglu to be nioie likeh to use insUuniental aggies- 
sion in pioblein sohing but might not be likel) to be « nic 
angi*} or use rcacti\e aggression. 

Dodge has tested and suppoited jotli parts of this 
h)pothesis. First, using the same \ideotapes, he assessed 
intention cue-detection aeeuiae\ in fi\e groups of chil- 
dren: mstrumentall) aggressive, leaUixel) aggiessi\e, 
both instruinentall) and ieacti\cl) aggi(jssi\e, iioiiaggics- 
si\e rejected anda\ciage childien. Ti ue to the Inpothc- 
sis, the twogioupsof icaeti\c aggiessi\c ehildicii wcic less 
accuiate than the othei gioups who eitliei displayed 
another t\pe of aggression oi were not aggiessi\e at all. 
For responses to the ambiguous cues, the same kinds of 
patterns ^verc found: the two groups of reactive iiggrcssive 
children were highly likely to make a hostile interpretation 
(70 to 80*^^ of the time), compared with much lower per- 
centages lor the other three groups. Second, Dodge and 
Nicki Crick found that when asked to evahuUe the out- 
comes of beha\iiig aggiessi\el\, the two insti uiiientall) 
aggressi\e gioups piedieted positi\c outcomes, wlicicas 
the three other groups did not. Thus, «s a lesult of 
subt)ping the aggicssi\e gioups, piocessiiig patterns wcic 
found to 1 elate to aggicssion to a laigei degiee th<ai had 
been found previously. 

Clinical Implications 

In .suminar), aggiessi\e ehiidicii au deficient in pio- 
cessing at all fi\e stages of the .social infoimalion process- 
ing model. The magnitude of iiidi\idual effects is genei- 
all) low. Theie seems to be \aiiation aci oss childien, e.g., 
some aggiessi\e childien aie deficient in lepieseiitation 
of peer, intentions, whcieas othei childien are de\iaiit in 
the responses geiieiated. Thcie aicalso \aiiationsacioss 
situations, e.g., some cliildi en aie deficient ingioup eiiti) 
situations and othei s in pio\ocation situations. There aie 
also \ariatrons across the affecti\e setting, urrder affce- 
ti\ cl> arousing cii cuuLstances, deficie ncics ma) be gr eatci 
than in relaxed eiicumstances. Impoitantl), tlicic seems 
to be a strong relation between these patteirrs of process- 
ing and patterns of aggressi\e belra\ioi when all fi\e 
processing stages are assessed. 

In \iew of these findings, Dodge proposes the following 
stage model for asscssirrg proccssirrg patter rrsiir aggr essive 



children in a clinical setting. (A) Iderrtif) the aggiessi\e 
child. (B) Identif) those aieas in which this paiticulai 
child displays aggiessi\e behavioi, e.g., gioup enti^, le- 
spoiKse to punocattoii, a situation that aiou.ses emotion. 
Howe\ei one defines the envirorrinental \ariables, one 
must desciibe the setting in which this chiUrs aggressi\e 
belia\ ioi is occui i ing. {C) Once the pi oblematie setting is 
defined, a clinician must evaluate the child's t)pical 
patterns of pi ocessing infoi Illation in that setting. Using 
the social information processing model, a clinician would 
evaluate whethei piocessliig patterns arc skillful, eompe- 
tent, oi deviant at each of the five stages. A child-unique 
piofile Would result that uleiitifies piobleiii aieas foi a 
paiticuLi child, e.g., inteipreting peer's intentioiib in 
piovocatioii situations. That same child ma) also have 
pioblemsin evaluating the consequences of acting aggies- 
si\ e 1) in gi oup situativHis. Dodge "s i eseaich shows that this 
pi ofile will disci iiiiiiiate at least 90% of aggi essive chrldr err 
from rronaggressrve childien. Thus, it is potentially a 
powerful model for irrterAention, or at least a guide to 
focus interTcntion. 



Origins of Aggressive Behavior 

Dodge and Gregory Pettit^^ have conducted a pilot in- 
vcstigatiorr of the relations arrrorrg farnrl) experierrces, 
sov^ial information proce.s.sing patterns, arid soeiall) ag- 
gressive bcha\ior in a sairrple of 36 highl) aggressive 5- 
)cai-old childien fioiii lowci socioecoiiuinic class back- 
grounds. They w^anted to explore a simple proposed 
model of the socialization of patterns of aggressive behav- 
ior; that is, that some set of early experiences with family 
or peers is related to later patterns of social behavior. For 
example, in studies of violent children in North Carolina, 
a sample of IjOO childien, ovei 70% weie found to have 
liistoi ies of child abuse, neglect, oi gi ossly pool par eiitiiig. 
The finding of a i elation between aggiession and eaily 
faiiiil) expel ience is not iiev\, but added to it in this woik 
is the li)potlicsis that a child errrerges from earl) family 
experierrce read) for the social world, armed with a set of 
p<rttcr ris of proccssirrg social irrforrrratiorr, arrd that those 
processing patterns result in a Uari.sfer of aggression to 
new settirrgs. Irr this pilot .stud), two aspects of eail) farrrrl) 
experiences were exarriirred, the quaritit) and qualil) of 
expericrrces with peers that mothers provided to their 
childi err, arrd rrrotlieis* endorscmerrt of the use of aggr es- 
siorr. With respect to the amount and qualil) of exposure 
to peers, it was found that rejected <iggr essive children 
received significantly lower scores than the average and 
popular children, suggesting that irioUiers of children 
who became aggr cs.siv c had not attended to expo.sing then 
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cliildren tu peers in higli qiKilil) \\a)b. With icbpect tu 
mutheiV enduibeniciU uf child aggiesbiun, bignificdtit 
diircrcnccs were fuund in that the rejected aggiebbi\e 
cliildrcn's niotlicrs endorsed aggression as c solution to 
interpersonal problems more than did mothers of average 
or popular children. True to the hypothesis, the child's 
social problem solving skills mediated this relation be- 
tween maternal behavior and child outcomes. The find- 
ings supported the hypotheses that early experiences and 
parental values and beha\ior are important in sociali/.ing 
children, *md that children's social cugniti\e patterns 
mediate aspects of this rt lation. The^^i h)puthescs arc 
now being tested mcic thoroughly in a longitudinal 
study* that will follow 600 children, from 4 to 6 years of 
age, as the) begin furmal schuuling. Children have been 
selectedfrum ihieegcugraphic sites (Nashville, Kiiux\ille, 
and Bloomington) and represent diverse socioeconomic 
and racial backgrounds. Measures of earl) famil) experi- 
ences include a de\elopmeiUal histur), interview assess- 
ments ufpai enting pi actices and \ alues, and direct ubsei- 
x'^uions of teaching and socializing events in the home. 
Assessments of children *s characteristic patterns of pro- 
cessing social information and evaluations and obscr\'a- 
tions of children*s peer relauons and aggressive behavior 
in school will be collected yearly. Tv/o major questions are 
being investigated: whethei patterns of deviant informa- 
tion pi ocessing ai e pi edicti\ c of late i aggi essi\ c beh*i\ loi , 
and wliethei eail) famil) experiences (e.g., inadequate 
parenting patterns, earl) tiauma) predispose a child to 
de\elop de\iaiit pattei ns of infoi niation pi ocessing. 

The long-teim goal of Dodge'.^ iese<ucli piogiani is lo 
>levelop interventions to teach children social informa- 



tion processing skills that will promote nonaggiessixe 
belhnioi and will pre\errt clrildrerr from fallirrg into pat- 
terns of academic failure, delirrquenc), cUid \iolence. 
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